NEWS: 


BILL TO REGULATE 
CHEMICAL ADDITIVES 


Representative Harris (Ark.), Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, has intro- 
duced a bill, H.R. 6747, designed to 
regulate the use of chemical additives in 
foods. The Bill is sponsored by, and has 
the backing of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 


A chemical additive is defined in the 
bill as any substance, the intended use of 
which results or may result in its be- 
coming a component of or otherwise 
affecting the characteristics of any food, 
if such substance is not generally recog- 
nized among experts as having been 
shown through scientific procedures or 
through long use in food to be safe. 


The bill would amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to provide 
that a food shall be adulterated if it 
contains any chemical additive, as de- 
fined in the amendment, unless such addi- 
tive has been exempted from the provi- 
sions of the Act or its use is in conform- 
ity with regulations issued under the Act 
providing for such use. No regulations 
will be issued unless there is a showing 
that the chemical additive under the pro- 
posed conditions of use will be without 
hazard to the health of man or other 
animals and that the proposed use has 
functional value. 


Procedures modeled on the Miller bill 
amendments to the Act, dealing with 
pesticide chemicals, would be set up 
whereby interested persons might file 
petitions asking for the issuance of regu- 
lations to provide the conditions under 
which chemical additives could be used. 
Petitions would supply full information 
of investigation showing the safety of 
an additive as proposed to be used. In 


addition, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, on his own initiative, 
could propose the issuance of regula- 
tions. There is provision for referral of 
a petition, or an order issued thereon, to 
an Advisory Committee of experts on the 
request of a petitioner. The bill also 
would provide that any person adversely 
affected by a regulation establishing the 
conditions under which a chemical addi- 
tive may be used may, within 30 days of 
its issuance, file objections showing rea- 
sonable grounds and request a_ public 
hearing. In case of a controversy as to 
the validity of orders issued pursuant 
to such hearings, there is provision for 
judicial review. It is expected that hear- 
ings will be held on this bill during this 
session of Congress, but as yet no date 
has been set. 


CANNED APRICOT GRADES 


The Agricultural Marketing Service of 
USDA has revised U. S. standards for 
grades of canned apricots. The revised 
standards include provisions for styles 
of “sliced”, “pitted solid-pack”, and 
“mixed pieces of irregular sizes and 
shapes”. The latter style is limited to 
U. S. Grade B and lower grades. 


The revised standards also include 
more detailed requirements for apricots 
processed as “solid-pack” without added 
water or sirup than did the standards of 
June 15, 1945, which are superseded. This 
type of pack in apricots is confined to 
larger can sizes and to U. S. Grade C 
and substandard quality. 


Recommendations for drained weights 
apply to most styles of canned apricots 
when determined 30 days or more after 
canning. Other provisions of the revised 
standards cover the quality evaluation 
for color, uniformity of size and sym- 
metry, defects, and character of fruit. 

The revised standards appeared in the 
Federal Register of April 16 and become 
effective 30 days thereafter, (May 17). 


PRESIDENT BROWN 
APPOINTS COMMITTEES 


A. Edward Brown, President of the 
National Canners Assocition, last week 
announced the membership of 21 NCA 
committees to serve during 1957. The 
Chairman of the committees are as fol- 
lows: 


Administrative Council — Mare C. 
Hutchinson, Michigan Fruit Canners, 
Inc., Fenville, Michigan. 


Claims—A. L. Koch, Bordo Products 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


Consumer and Trade Relations—Nor- 
man Sorensen, Country Gardens, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Consumer Service—George C. Seybolt, 
William Underwood Company, Water- — 
town, Massachusetts. 


Finance—William U. Hudson, Gerber 
Products Company, Oakland, California. 


Fishery Products—H. R. Robinson, 
Robinson Canning Company, Inc., New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 


Labeling—R. A. Simpson, Libby, Mc- 
Neill, & Libby, Chicago, Illinois. 


Legislative—John C. Hemingway, H. 
C. Hemingway & Company, Auburn, New 
York. 


Raw Products—P. K. Shoemaker, H. J. 
Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Resolutions —R. A. Friend, Friend 
Brothers, Inc., Melrose, Massachusetts. 


Scientific Research—C. L. Rumberger, 
H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Simplification of Containers — Glenn 
Knaub, P. J. Ritter Company, Bridgeton, 
New Jersey. 


(Continued on Page 11) 


The first king-sized coil of tinplate to be shipped to can manu- 
facturers is shown being wrapped at the Aliquippa (Pa.) Works 
of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. This 15,000-pound coil 
of tinplate — sheet steel electrolytically plated with tin — was 
shipped by rail to the American Can Company in Tampa, Fla. 
The usual method of shipping tinplate to can manufacturers has 
been in the form of cut sheets. Although some coils have been 
shipped previously, they have been only half as large as the 
15,000-pound coil. The J&L employees doing the wrapping are: 
Andy Helwig (left) and Steve Sabastian. 
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ECONOMICS 


Are There Cycles In Canned 
Tomato Prices? 


By VERNON W. RUTTAN 
Department of Agricultural Economics* 
Purdue University 


Do the prices of canned tomatoes and 
tomato products fluctuate with any sig- 
nificant degree of regularity? 

Cycles are a well recognized factor in 
the prices of many agricultural products. 
Farmers and meat industry people are 
generally familiar with the beef and hog 
production and price cycles and regular- 
ly use them as production and marketing 
guides. Production and price cycles have 
been much more difficult to isolate for 
products such as broilers and field and 
horticultural crops which are character- 
ized by production periods of substan- 
tially less than a year. 


The data presented in Figures 1 and 2 
strongly suggests the possibility that 
cycles do exist in the prices of canned 
tomatoes and tomato products. 

In Figure 1 we have charted the peaks 
and lows in the prices received by Indi- 
ana canners for three canned tomato 
items—2'% extra standards, No. 10 extra 
standard tomatoes, and 303 extra stand- 
ard tomatoes since 1948. This chart cer- 
tainly carries the strong implication that 
price cycle of approximately four years 
in duration (i.e. 4 years from peak to 
peak or low to low) does exist in the 
market for Indiana canned tomatoes. 


In Figure 2 we have charted the peaks 
and lows in the prices received by Indi- 


* Based on Purdue Agricultural Experiment 
Staton Project No. 838. 


ana canners for three tomato products— 
14 oz. fancy catsup, No. 10 fancy puree 
and 46 oz. fancy juice. The picture for 
tomato products is quite different than 
for canned tomatoes. For all three toma- 
to products we find only a two year gap 
from peak to peak or low to low. 


WHY A FOUR YEAR CYCLE? 


Since tomato price cycles, if they do 
persist, are obviously not based on the 
existence of a long production period we 
must look elsewhere for an explanation 
of their persistence. A rationale for 
such cycles can be constructed in terms 
of the management practices and tech- 
nical requirements of the canning indus- 
try itself. The rationale involves the fol- 
lowing steps: 


1—A season during which the prices of 
most canned tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts are relatively low as usually accom- 
panied by a substantial inventory carry- 
over into the next year and considerable 
doubt concerning the profitability of can- 
ning tomatoes and tomato products. 


2—The effect of the carryover plus the 
unsatisfactory nature of the previous 
year’s profit picture results in a cut-back 
in acreage and planned production dur- 
ing the first year following the low price 
period. This cut back in production usu- 
ally enables canners to clean out the pre- 
vious year’s carryover. The short supply 


49 Pack 53 Pack 
Year Year 


Figure 1. Price Variatione for Selected Indiana Canned Tomato Items, 1948-57. 


results in higher prices and a favorable 
profit picture. 


3—Encouraged by the previous year’s 
prices and profits, canners increase the 
number of acres contracted during the 
second year following the low. Since it 
is easier to expand the production of 
tomato products than peeled tomatoes, 
most of the expanded output goes into 
tomato products. Canned tomato prices 
may level off or even continue to rise 
while product prices are moving down- 
ward. The general profit picture is still 
favorable. 


4—The third year following the low, 
canners attempt to cut back on product 
production and expand their output of 
peeled tomatoes. If they are successful 
product prices are fairly favorable and 
canned tomato prices are down. The gen- 
eral profit picture is somewhat less favor- 
able than the previous year and some 
canners are feeling severe cost - price 
squeeze. 


5—The fourth year following the low 
price year an attempt is made to spread 
overhead and lower costs by expanding 
output. Both canned tomatoes and tomato 
product prices are down. A new low price 
period has been reached and the cycle 
starts over again. 


It should be emphasized that additional 
time and study will be necessary before 
this rationale for the price variations in 
canned tomato and tomato product prices 
can be adequately tested. If this hy- 
pothesis is correct the implications for 
prices following the 1957 pack are rather 
plain. 


It should also be emphasized that since 
much of this variation is apparently 
due to canners behavior—as reflected in 
their decisions regarding how much and 
what to pack—the price pattern observed 
in Figures 1 and 2 could be changed by 
a shift in the behavior pattern of the 
tomato canning industry. If, for exam- 
ple, the 1957 pack fall substantially below 
the very large 1956 pack it is entirely 
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Pigure 2, Price Variations for Selected Indiana Tomato Products, 1948-57. 
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possible that this year’s price adjust- 
ment could be followed by higher rather 
than lower prices on the 1957 pack. In 
this event it would be necessary to change 
our hypothesis concerning the regularity 
of the four year price cycle. 


WHOSE PRICES? 

One question that immediately rises in 
any analysis of canned tomato and to- 
mato product prices is— What is the 
source of the price quotations? 

The prices used in Figures 1 and 2 rep- 
resent an arithmetic average of the Mid- 
west quotations, reported as a range, in 
the Canning Trade. Thus, even at the 
points indicating price peaks some Indi- 
ana canners were getting prices higher 
than the prices shown in Figures 1 and 2. 
And at the points indicating price lows 
some Indiana canners were getting lower 
prices. 

How do the prices in the Canning 
Trade compare with other quotations? 

In an attempt to answer this question 
we compared Canning Trade prices with 
the prices quoted in the Canner during 
the period. This comparison, based on 
both top and bottom quotations, indicates 
that the two quotations were identical 
only about one-fourth of the time. How- 
ever, neither quotations was consistently 
out of line with the other. Canning Trade 
quotations were used because of better 
historical coverage. 


MORE PROBLEMS 


The analysis of fluctuations in the 
prices of tomatoes and tomato products 
suggests several questions for future 
considerations. 


1—How are the prices of nationally 
advertised tomatoes and tomato products 
affected by fluctuations in the prices of 
tomatoes and tomato products produced 
by independent producers? There is a 
general belief among canners that they 
‘are not significantly affected. 


2—When the gap between the prices 
received by independents and nationally 
advertised brands widens do the national 
brands lose sales in any _ significant 
amount to the independents? There does 
not appear to be any clear cut opinion 
among canners on this question at 
present. 


3—Have there been any long run shifts 
in the several canned tomato and tomato 
product prices relative to each other? 
From Figure 1 it would appear that the 
differential between 303 extra standard 
tomatoes and No. 10 and 2% extra stand- 
ard tomatoes has widened in recent 
years. Have there been other changes of 
this type? 


4—If the price cycles exist in the mar- 
ket for canned tomatoes, do they also 
exist in the market for other canned 
vegetables and fruits? 


We hope to be able to get at the an- 
swers to some of these questions in our 
future research at the Purdue Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics. 
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Growing Tomatoes On A 
Large Acreage 


By LAWRENCE POWELL 
Production Manager, King Farms Co. 
Morrisville, Pa. 


During the 1956 season, King Farms 
raised 124 acres of tomatoes for process- 
ing. This included 60 acres each of Rut- 
gers and Improved Garden State, plus 4 
acres of a new Campbell Soup Company 
introduction —the crack-resistant and 
fusarium-resistant No. 146. The overall 
yield from this combination was 19.2 tons 
per acre with a grade of 70 percent No. 
1’s; 29 percent No. 2’s and 1 percent 
culls. 


PLANT SPACINGS 


The plants were set out during the first 
two weeks of May and a little different 
spacing was followed on the two major 
varieties. Five-foot rows were used, but 
the Improved Garden State were planted 
two feet apart in the row and the Rut- 
gers were spaced two and one-half feet. 
Our fieldman had suggested the extra 
space for the potentially larger vines 
produced by Rutgers. In our experience 


‘last season, however, all varieties pro- 


duced luxuriant vines. In fact, in 1957, 
we expect to go to six-foot rows in order 
to allow more space for air drainage, cul- 
tivating and picking. 


The past season was unique in that we 
had no trouble with flea beetles. In fact, 
no insecticide was needed until the mid- 
dle of June. 


FERTILIZATION 

Our plants were set with a regular 
high analysis starter in the plant water. 
Five hundred pounds of 5-10-10 had been 
plowed down with the residue of the pre- 
vious crops, mostly broccoli and spinach. 
We intended to side-dress twice, and ap- 
plied 700 pounds on July 1st. Tissue 
samples taken by our fieldman later indi- 
cated that no further fertilization was 
required. 

Our tomatoes were cultivated just four 
times including the one side dressing ap- 
plied. We only cultivate when weeds need 
control and the man doing the job tried 
to sweep a low ridge around the plants 
with shallow sweeps that will not injure 
roots. 


SPRAY PROGRAM 


We have a concentrate mist blower for 
spraying but we used a somewhat un- 


From Pennsylvania Packer, February 1957. 
Courtesy Pennsylvania Canners Association. 


orthodox method the past season. Instead 
of the usual 4X, we used only a 2X con- 
centration. Our theory was that there 
might be less risk with a greater water 
volume. We think this may give better 
coverage but we haven’t checked with 
research workers on this theory. 


Spraying began the second of July and 
continued at 10-day intervals for a total 
of five sprays, using Maneb and Rothane. 
Our spray program was probably ade- 
quate. However, when late blight was re- 
ported nearby, we applied an extra 
spray, using Bordeaux mixture in our 
lower fields near the river, just as an 
extra precaution. There were no signs 
of late blight in King Farm fields but, of 
course, we are not sure whether the latter 
precaution has an extra effect or not. 


LOCAL LABOR USED 


Our tomatoes were picked with local 
labor. While we try to have foremen in 
the field with the crews (besides the crew 
bosses) we find that supervision is the 
most important factor and the most diffi- 
cult to follow through. 


We had our first experience with load- 
ing racks this year. These were wooden 
panels covering five baskets. When laid 
over each layer of baskets they made 
the load level and stable for the ride to 
processing plant. Our loading crews were 
reluctant to adopt the racks when sug- 
gested by the processor with whom we 
contracted but, as they became accus- 
tomed to using them, learned to like 
them. Instead of being inconvenient, the 
racks made it easier to stack the baskets. 
Loaders had a solid platform on which to 
work instead of standing on the edges of 
baskets and each layer was level and 
straight. 


1956 —A GOOD GROWING SEASON 


Our tomatoes were on several fields, 
some with two varieties in the same field. 
One field had all three varieties. This 
season was such that we didn’t have a 
cracking problem to test the crack-resist- 
ance of the No. 146. We had enough rain 
early in the season to give a substantial 
reserve of moisture in the soil and all 
varieties produced well—both vine, and 
fruit. 
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New type picking lugs boost efficiency of strawberry harvest- 
ing. Ventilated picking lugs are fitted with detachable, heavy 
wire handles, making it possible to both pick and transport 
strawberries in the same container. 
heavy bruising and crushing of the tender fruit, and give the 
berries good air circulation. Openings between the lugs when 
(USDA Photograph, March 


stacked also facilitate handling. 
1957.) 


New Type Picking Lug For 
Strawberries 


A recently developed, ventilated pick- 
ing lug should soon help to speed move- 
ment of the Nation’s strawberries for 
canning or freezing from fields to proc- 
essors, the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture says. This improved picking tray 
proved highly successful in commercial 
field trials conducted in Michigan last 
year. It can help boost efficiency in har- 
vesting the more than 300 million pounds 
of strawberries now frozen or canned 
annually in the U. S. 


The new ventilated picking lug was 
originally devised by a Michigan grower 
and modified by engineer J. H. Levin of 
USDA’s Agricultural Research Service 
and horticulturist H. P. Gaston of the 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at East Lansing. 


Fitted with a detachable, heavy wire 
handle, the device makes it possible to 
pick strawberries in the field and trans- 
port them to processing plants in the 
same containers. These new lugs each 
hold about 9 quarts. Pickers using con- 
ventional gear fill carriers containing 8 
hallocks (one-quart berry boxes), then 
dump the strawberries into cherry lugs, 
which are stack-piled for later shipment 
to processing plants. 


In the 1956 test, 92 percent of the pick- 
ers preferred the new type lugs. They 
eliminate rehandling and possible dam- 
age to the strawberries, and under actual 
field tests have made possible a new 
method of handling and transporting the 
berries to processors. 


Ends and center partitions of the con- 
tainers are higher than the sides. This 
provides adequate ventilation for stack- 
ing without danger of crushing the ten- 
der fruit. The openings between the 
stacked lugs also facilitate handling. 


High-quality berries and savings in 
harvest labor are important to growers, 
who often pay pickers as much as half 
the gross amount they receive for their 
crop. Comparative studies of the new 
and old method show quality of fruit 
picked and transported in ventilated pick- 


The new lugs eliminate 


ing lugs is higher than fruit handled 
in the conventional manner, because of 
less bruising and better air circulation 
in the stacked berries. Berries handled 
in ventilated lugs average 94.7 percent 
A-grade, compared with 92.7 percent for 
berries moved in conventional carriers. 


Use of lugs by growers who handled 
150 or more carriers per hour made it 
possible to eliminate two workers at the 
check-in station. One checker alone can 
handle 150 of the new lugs per hour, 
compared with only 50 per hour if con- 
ventional carriers are used. 


Because conventional carriers are “air- 
stacked” in the field, use of pallets is not 
possible without danger of the lugs shift- 
ing while loading them onto trucks. On 
the other hand, ventilated lugs can be 
compactly stacked on a pallet in the field 
and the pallet can be loaded and unloaded 
as a unit. Studies iridicate one man and 
a fork lift can load and unload palletized 
lugs 10 times as fast as handling con- 
ventional lugs by hand. 


Growers find that use of the new 
method reduces trucking costs to the 
processing plant, because more berries 
can be carried per load. One grower using 
the new lugs increased the carrying capa- 
city of his trucks by 1,600 pounds, thus 
eliminating one round trip and saving 
about $7 per day. Standard pallets used 
in trucking the fruit hold only 50 con- 
ventional lugs each, against 96 to 104 
ventilated lugs. 


Initial cost of materials (lugs and han- 
dies) required by the new method 
amounts to $853 per 100 pickers; initial 
cost of hallocks, carriers, and lugs used 
in the conventional method totals $995. 
Savings on depreciation of equipment 
amount to nearly $40 a year if the new 
lugs are used. 


For growers who also ship berries to 
fresh markets, ventilated lugs can be 
built to hold 6 or 8 one-quart hallocks. 
The new lugs may also prove useful in 
handling raspberries for fresh fruit mar- 
kets or for shipment to processing plants. 
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STORING RAW ASPARAGUS 
FOR PROCESSING 


By ROBERT C. WILEY 
Department of Horticulture 
University of Maryland 


In the January issue of the Maryland 
Food Processor’s Report, we reviewed the 
experimental results that were obtained 
by storing asparagus spears with their 
butts in water prior to processing. Good 
quality and low fiber content was main- 
tained in spears that were stored up to 
five days. The problem remaining was 
how to store the asparagus spears with 
their butts in water prior to processing 
under commercial conditions. 

Information concerning the commercial 
use of this method including a special 
box for handling the asparagus has 
reached us from California. We asked 
Dr. Irvin Feustel of the USDA’s West- 
ern Utilization Laboratory, Albany, Cali- 
fornia to make an on the spot check. 

The asparagus is cut in the field in the 
usual manner, ten or more inches in 
length and transported to a central pack- 
ing shed. At this shed the spears are 
lined up and trimmed to nine inches. 
The trimmed spears are then placed in 
the new type box with the box lying on 
its side. A cleat is removed from one side 
of the box which allows ready access in 
placing the asparagus spears in the box. 
The cleat is then replaced, the box turned 
upright, and hauled to the plant. Arrival 
at the plant is usually in the afternoon 
or evening. At the plant the asparagus 
is placed in a cooled room and water is 
sprayed over the asparagus, some of 
which collects in the bottom of the box so 
that the butt ends are in water. Process- 
ing takes place the following day if pos- 
sible, otherwise the asparagus is held 
for a longer period, sometimes as long 
as four or five days with no apparent 
loss in quality. On the processing line 
the boxes are again laid on the side, the 
cleat removed and the asparagus taken 
out and placed on the trimming lines. 
Formerly, the asparagus came in so- 
called lug boxes in which orientation of 
spears was not as good which necessi- 
tated considerably more hand labor in 
getting the material onto the trimming 
lines. 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROP REPORTS 


BEANS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, April 13 — Snap 
Beans: Farmers in Wicomico County 
have put in about one-fifth of their crop. 
Cold, wet weather continued to dominate 
the scene in most parts of Delaware and 
Maryland this past week. Growing crops 
were retarded due to the weather, espe- 
ically in northern counties. Field work 
has been slowed to a standstill almost 
everywhere, but especially on heavier 
and more poorly drained soils. This sea- 
son has been much like last spring as 
regards progress of crops, with plowing 
and planting being from 10 days to 2 
weeks later than usual. Freezing tem- 
peratures, some as low at 22 degrees, 
were reported from Hancock and Smith- 
burg areas. 


POST FALLS, IDAHO, April 9 — Green 
Beans: Expect to start planting May 20. 
Same acreage as last season. 


CHARLOTTE, MICH., April 12 — Green 
Beans: Weather has been generally ideal 
with ample moisture and temperatures 
warm enough for satisfactory growth. 
Some damage to early plantings from 
wind. First picking may be 10 days later 
than some others in this area. Our plans 
call for later plantings and so far have 
escaped most of the usual March wind 
damage. 


TOMATOES 


HOMESTEAD, FLA., April 11—Tomatoes: 
The pack in South Florida has been the 
poorest since 1950. The lack of rains in 
November and December, when needed 
for the crops, were not available. Then 
when the crops were ready to harvest in 
March and early April, too much rain, 
causing the crop to be lost by about 40 
percent. Most of the canners have stop- 
ped; one or two will continue for a few 
more days. 


PEORIA, ILL., April 13—Tomatoes: 10 
percent less acreage. Weather very cold 
and too much rain. 


BLUFFTON, IND., April 10—Tomatoes: 
We have contracted 450 acres as against 
500 acres in 1956. Have not seeded any 
acreage due to excessive moisture. Plan 
to seed half and plant balance. Our 
contract price is $32 for 1’s and $15 for 
2’s as against $33.25 and $15.25 respec- 
tively last year. 


COLUMBUS JUNCTION, IOWA, April 13— 
Tomatoes: Nothing planted as yet. More 
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moisture than at this time last year, and 
it is most welcome. Large carryover of 
last year’s pack; largest have ever had 
for this time of year. 


CHARLOTTE, MICH., April 12 — Toma- 
matoes: Will plant the same acreage as 
last year. We grow all our own tomatoes. 


EXETER, MO., April 16—Tomatoes: At 
this time indications point to about 5 per- 
cent increase in acreage as compared to 
1956. However it is still below 10 year 
average. Heavy rains and snow have 
delayed sowing of seed, which in turn 
will cause harvesting or ripe tomatoes 
to commence 10 days to two weeks later 
than normal. 


ELSA, TEX., April 15—Tomatoes: Excel- 
lent progress on most acreage. Tomatoes 
for canning are anticipated about May 
15 to 20 with the peak of the pack occur- 
ring about June 20. 


BERKELEY SPRINGS, W. VA., April 12— 
Tomatoes: Little larger acreage than last 
year. Paid around $30 a ton for raw 
stock last year and expect to pay about 
$25 a ton this year. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, April 13—Corn: 
Farmers in these two states have com- 
pleted nearly two-fifths of their plowing 
on this date, in spite of rains. 

Green Peas: Planting operations have 
passed the halfway mark ‘West of the 
Chesapeake Bay, and nearly over on the 
Eastern Shore. 


POST FALLS, IDAHO, April 9— Apples: 
We should have a full crop this season 
on trees that are living; tree loss from 
November 1955 freeze was about 30 per- 
cent. 


Cherries: Trees in fair condition and 
show good bud setting. 


COKATO, MINN., April 10—Sweet Corn: 
Planting will not commence until after 
May 1. We have had an abundance of 
moisture and a recent heavy snowfall, 
and the ground is in very fine condition 
for the coming planting season. 


ELSA, TEX., April 15—Peas: Very lim- 
ited pack of new crop is expected about 
May 1 with heavier harvesting beginning 
about May 10. Some wind damage to 
early plantings. 


Vegetables For Processing 
As Of April 1, 1957 


The prospective 1957 planted acreage 
of 5 vegetables for commercial process- 
ing is about 2 percent less than last year 
but 2 percent above average, according 
to the USDA Crop Reporting Board. The 
5 vegetables for which intended acreage 
reports are now available are snap beans, 
cabbage for kraut (contract acreage 
only), sweet corn, green peas and win- 
ter and early spring spinach. The indi- 
cated changes in plant acreage, compared 
with last year are: snap beans, 7 percent 
more; cabbage for kraut (contract acre- 
age only), 11 percent less; sweet corn 
and green peas, each 3 percent less, and 
winter and early spring spinach 4 per- 
cent more. Details by crops and States 
are given in the attached commodity re- 
ports. 


VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING 
PROSPECTIVE ACREAGE—1957 


Average Pros- 


Crop 1946-55 1956 pective 
1957 
Acres Acres Acres 
131,480 140,150 149,680 
Cabbage for kraut 

(CONEFACE) 9,340 10,030 8,900 
Sweet corn aioe 474,380 461,800 
Green peas ... 501,860 487,500 
13,400 13,900 
1,095,660 1,139,820 1,121,780 

* Average, 1949-55. 


SNAP BEANS FOR PROCESSING 


Reports from processors indicate the 
acreage to be planted to snap béans for 
processing will be 7 percent larger than 
last year and 14 percent above average, 
according to the USDA Crop Reporting 
Board. 1957 planted acreage is tenta- 
tively estimated at 149,680 acres, com- 
pared with 140,150 acres planted in 1956 
and the average of 131,480 acres. 


Abandonment of planted acreage aver- 
aged about 5 percent annually during the 
past 10 years. If this loss is assumed for 
1957, about 142,200 acres would be har- 
vested. 


Of the 149,680 acres in prospect for 
processing this year, intentions reports 
indicate 115,130 acres will be planted for 
canning and 34,550 acres will be planted 
for freezing. Last year, of the 140,150 
acres planted for processing, 106,530 
acres were for canning and 33,680 acres 
were for freezing. 


The 1957 estimates include an allow- 
ance for open market acreage. 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Pennsylvania Canners Association — 
The 43rd Annual Convention of the PCA 
will be held at the Yorktowne Hotel, 
York, Pennsylvania, November 24 and 
25, 1957. 


Fall River Canning Company, Fall 
River, Wisconsin, has appointed the fol- 
lowing brokers to represent them in their 
respective localities; Berkeley Brokerage 
Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland; 
Cartan & Jeffrey Company, Omaha, 
Nebraska; Walter G. Cott Brokerage 
Company, Columbus, Ohio; The Inman 
Company, Lexington, Kentucky; and H. 
W. Timmerwilke, Des Moines, Iowa. 


A. L. Croce, secretary of the California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, 
Calif., has been elected president of the 
San Francisco Regional Group of the 
American Society of Corporate Secre- 
taries. 


R. J. McHenry, in charge of the West 
Coast office of Steinhardter & Nordlinger 
at 112 Market St., San Francisco, Calif., 
recently made a trip by air to South 
America for this firm which handles nuts 
in conjunction with lines of canned foods. 


The third new product of the Dole 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company to be in- 
troduced so far this year under the firm’s 
diversification prgoram, will make its 
appearance early in May, says Hal M. 
Chase, director of marketing for the firm. 
This is a combination of Hawaiian pine- 
apple and Florida grapefruit juices, en- 
riched with vitamin “C”. 


Paul Sayres Company, New York City, 
have announced the election of John J. 
Hogan as Vice-President in charge of 
sales of this food brokerage firm, cover- 
ing the three-state Metropolitan area. 
Mr. Hogan was for 22 years associated 
with General Foods Corporation, serving 
in various marketing and merchandising 
capacities, most recently as Supervisor 
of Institutional Products and Territory 
Sales Manager. 


The 6th Canadian National Packaging 
Exposition, sponsored by the Packaging 
Association of Canada, will be held in the 
Automotive Building, Canadian National 
Exhibition Grounds, Toronto, November 
5, 6 and 7, 1957. About 92 percent of the 
total exhibit space for the 1957 show has 
already been sold. 
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A. N. McFARLANE H. L. SEATON 


Corn Products—Alexander N. McFar- 
lane, Vice President and General Sales 
Manager of Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany, has been elected President of Corn 
Products Sales Company, which is the 
marketing agency of Corn Products Re- 
fining Company, manufacturers of corn 
starches, syrups, dextrines, dextrose and 
corn oils for industry and Karo syrups, 
Mazola corn’ oil, Bosco chocolate milk 
amplifier, and a number of other grocery 
products. 

Mr. McFarlane, a graduate of Tufts 
University, joined the Corn Products 
Technical Service Department in 1934. 
He served successively as a Technical 
Sales Representative, Associate Director 
of Research, Manager of the Chemical 
Sales Department, and Assistant to the 
General Sales Manager. In 1953 he was 
elected a Vice President of Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Company, and in 1955 was 
made Vice President and General Sales 
Manager of the parent company. 


National Pickle Packers Association— 
Michael F. Markel, a veteran of almost 
three decades of legal experience in the 
food and drug field in Washington, has 
been appointed Legal Counsel to succeed 
Daniel R. Forbes, also of Washington, 
who resigned the post last February. Mr. 
Markel is senior partner in the firm of 
Markel & Hill of Washington, and is 
Chairman of the Committee on Uniform 
State Laws and Enforcements of the 
American Bar Association. 


/ Cross Roads Canning Company, Berke- 
~ ley Springs, West Virginia, plans to pack 
No. 10 tomatoes for the first time this 
year. 
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Continental Can—H. Lyle Seaton has 
been appointed Agriculturist for the Pa- 
cific Division of Continental Can Com- 
pany’s Metal Operations Group, it was 
announced by H. M. Blinn, vice president 
of the Division. As Agriculturist for the 
Pacific Division, Mr. Seaton will devote 
full time to crop production activities 
with the field depeartments of Continen- 
tal customers in the Pacific Coast pro- 


duction areas. 
a 


Carolhna Canners, Inc., until last year 
located at Washington, North Carolina, 
when the entire canning operation was 
moved to Lumberton, North Carolina, in 
order to locate in the large sweet potato 
and vegetable growing area of the state, 
completed a very successful sweet potato 
pack in its first season in the new loca- 
tion. The plant has 22,000 square feet 
of floor space and is modern in every de- 
tail and has a capacity of more than 200,- 
000 cases annually. In addition to sweet 
potatoes, the firm will pack a wide vari- 
ety and sizes of green beans, okra, okra 
and tomatoes, corn, and small whole 
white potatoes this coming season under 
their “Little Dandy” and “Pam Pac” 
brands. LeRoy Townsend heads the firm 
as President, and Fred Keith as Vice- 
President. E. H.. Harrington, former 
owner of Carolina Canners,, Inc. at 
Washington, North Carolina, is Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and General Manager. . 


Packaging and Materials Handling 
Symposium — The Third Joint Military- 
Industry Packaging and Materials Han- 
dling Symposium, sponsored by the U. S. 
Army in cooperation with the Depart- 
ments of the Navy, Air Force, Commerce, 
and the National Security Industrial 
Industrial Association, will be held Octo- 
ber 1, 2 and 3 at Fort Lee, Virginia, and 
will be open to all individuals having an 
interest in the packaging or handling 
areas. The purpose of the Symposium is 
to foster better military understanding 
in the vital areas of packaging and han- 
dling in a background of field conditions 
to be portrayed at Fort Lee. A brochure 
will be available shortly giving full de- 
tails and may be obtained from the Pro- 
curement Division, Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Logistics, Department of the Army, 
The Pentagon, Washington 25, D. C. 
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U. S. Printing & Lithograph Company, 
for the seventh consecutive year has re- 
ceived a substantial share of awards in 
the annual lithograph awards competi- 
tion sponsored by the Lithographers Na- 
tional Association. The company won a 
total of 13 awards in 8 classifications for 
excellence in color lithographed packag- 
ing and advertising materials. The win- 
ning entries were produced at five of the 
company’s plants operating offset litho- 
graphic equipment at Cincinnati, Erie, 
Pa., Mineola, N. Y., St. Charles, Ill., and 
a Philadélphia subsidiary, the McCand- 
lish Lithograph Corporation. The honors 
were shared with the following firms for 
which the materials were produced: AC 
Spark Plug Division, General Motors 
Corp.;. The American Tobacco Co.; P. 
Ballantine & Sons; The Bordon Co.; Ford 
Motor Co.; General Foods Corp.; Max 
‘Factor, Inc.; Pendleton Woolen Mills; 
Pepsi-Cola Co.; Red Owl Stores, Inc.; 
Salerno - Megowen Biscuit Co.; W. F. 
Schrafft & Sons Corp.; Stokely-Van 
Camp, Ine. 


H. S. Crocker Company with head- 
quarters near San Francisco, California, 
took first prizes for a series of can labels 
produced for “Blue Goose” Strawberries 
and Raspberries packed by North Pacific 
Canners, Vancouver, Washington, and for 
full color box insert for “Royal Riviera” 
Pears packed by Bear Creek Orchards, 
Medford, Oregon, in the @th Annual Lith- 
ographie Awards Competition and Ex- 
hibit sponsored by the Folding Paper 


Box Association of America and held in 
New York this month. The awards were 
based on the general quality of reproduc- 
tion, excellence of design, art typography 
and the effectiveness of the piece for its 
intended purpose. 


Atlanta Paper Company—William C. 
Nigut, for many years an assistant Direc- 
tor of the Supermarket Institute in Chi- 
cago, has been appointed Atlanta Paper’s 
exclusive marketing consultant on “Clus- 
ter-Pak” multi-unit packaging, carry- 
home cartons, folding boxes and corru- 
gated containers, to give the company’s 
customers every possible assistance in 
packaging, merchandising, and market- 
ing their products. The William C. Nigut 
Company is located at 333 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


B & O Entertains — Somewhat more 
than 900 persons from the Baltimore 
area, including many canners, were 
guests of the B & O Railroad for the 
opening home baseball game between the 
Baltimore Orioles and the Boston Red 
Sox on Tuesday afternoon April 16. It 
was a beautiful afternoon, just right for 
baseball, but unfortunately Boston took 
the laurels with a score of 4 to 2. After 
the game the guests were moved down to 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel for cocktails 
and a buffet supper. B & O officials from 
President Simpson down were on hand to 
greet their guests. It was indeed an 
enjoyable affair. 


PRESIDENT BROWN 
APPOINTS COMMITTEES 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Statistics — Herbert Warner, Ocono- 
mowoe Canning Co., Oconomowoc, Wis- 
consin. 


Taxation —W. H. Carr, 
Packing Corporation, 
California. 


California 
San Francisco, 


Traffic—R. E. Jones, H. J.. Heinz Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Broker Relations Conference —E. B. 
Woodworth, Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany, Ltd., San Jose, California. 


Canner-Grower Coorination — William 
U. Hudson, Gerber Products Company, 
Oakland, California. 


Convention Program —E. E. Burns, 
Alton Canning Company, Inc., Alton, 
New York. 


Procurement — Alfred J. Stokely, 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


Reappraisal—Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., 
The Illinois Canning Company, Hoopes- 
ton, Illinois. 


SCOTT VINER 


jamming. 


the Feeder. 


ALL - STEEL 


WHITE - STYLE 
FEEDER 


Engineered for longer life, less main- 
tenance and 


V All shafts equipped with highest quality, sealed, self-align- 
ing, anti-friction bearings which require minimum lubri- 
cation and attention. 

V Feeder bottom formed to support fingers and prevent pods 
and vines from falling through. 


V Finger guides at front end of Feeder eliminates finger 


superior 


V All shafts are built into the Fedeer for easy installation. 


V Feeder body constructed of only three pieces of heavy 
gauge steel supported by sturdy square steel tube legs. No 
bolt heads in sides to obstruct vine travel. 


V Unit is complete with clutch equipped with spring loaded 
safety ratchet. Clutch can be operated from either side of 


V Designed for all makes and models of viners. 
Write for prices today! 


SCOTT VINER 


1224 KINNEAR ROAD 
COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 


performnace. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Holiday Dullness—Standard 303 Tomatoes 

Cleaning Up—Fair Offerings Of Beans— 

Peas Unsettled—Kraut Steady—Corn Un- 

changed—Heavy Demand For Fish—Fruits 
Continue Firm. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., April 19, 1957 


THE SITUATION—As expected can- 
ned food business tapered off and finally 
settled around the lowest point for some 
time. Most buyers had covered their 
needs and were not disposed to come into 
the market until after the Easter Holi- 
days. 

Along with the combinations observing 
the Easter season was the fact that in- 
come tax payments to both the Federal 
and State Governments became due at 
the same time. Housewives in many in- 
stances were forced to draw sharply on 
their weekly budget outlays. 


There was. no special change in the 
price position covering all of the major 
items. If anything, the bulk of the price 
concessions available were limited and 
centered mainly in vegetables. There con- 
tinued to be strength in canned fish with 
scarcities noted in all but tuna. As for 
the major fruits, the main item is the 
continued fairly good shipments from the 
West coast against current contracts. 


THE OUTLOOK—The industry looks 
for a pick-up in business as soon as the 
Easter season passes. Inventory posi- 
tions are not too secure although there 
are ample holdings of some vegetables. 
However, on fish and fruits, considerable 
replacement buying likely will be seen. 

It is hoped that better weather con- 
ditions will develop in order to allow 
for rapid planting of many vegetables 
in the Eastern producing regions. Some 
of this work is now late. 


TOMATOES—Despite the slow activ- 
ities, there remains considerable buyers’ 
interest in tomatoes of certain size packs. 


It is understood that standard 303s are © 


now very short, especially in packers 
hands. As for standard 2%s, the demand 
is lacking and buyers show no special 
interest above the $2.00 asking level. As 
for 10s there are still stocks around and 
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the market has held steady. However, 
there is also a tendency by buyers to 
back away on signs of higher asking 
prices. 

Standards remain on the basis of 
$1.22% to $1.25 with most of the sellers 
holding for the outside figure, basis 303s. 
On 2%s the market was $1.90 to $2.00, 
with many unwilling to shade $1.92%, 
even with the lack of buying. For 10s 
most sellers were asking $6.75 to $7.00 
per dozen f.o.b. shipping point. For extra 
standards 303s were around $1.35, 2%s 
$2.15 and 10s $7.35 to $7.50 per dozen, 
f.o.b. 


GREEN BEANS—Reports from Flor- 
ida are that processors are about ready 
to get into production on a fairly large 
scale. There are offerings of new pack 
beans now in the market from that area 
at $1.15 for 308s, standard round pod 
cuts, $1.90 for 2%s and $6.50 for 10s, per 
dozen, f.o.b. On extra standards, the 
market was $1.25 for 303s and $7.00 for 
10s. Some New York State offerings 1956 
packs were again in the market at $1.10 
for 303s, standard short cuts while Mary- 
land canners were asking $1.20 for stand- 
ards, and Pennsylvania processors $6.50 
for 10s, standards f.o.b. cannery. A few 
offers of wax beans, were noted f.o.b. 
New York State canneries at $1.25 per 
dozen, for standard, with cuts, ungraded 
f.o.b. Maryland factories at $1.25 per 
dozen. 


LIMA BEANS—The market was not 
active, but there was a steady price level 
noted for most packs, although here and 
there some price concessions developed. 
Stocks are held to be ample to meet cur- 
rent needs and buyers were not showing 
interest beyond that necessary to meet 
needs, 


In a general way, the market was 
quoted on the basis of $1.15 for fancy 
garden run all greens and $1.20 for fancy 
mediums all greens, f.o.b. Delaware ship- 
ping point, both 303s. Offerings of extra 
standards green and white 25 percent 
green were noted at $1.00, f.o.b. Mary- 
land and Delaware for 303s, and extra 
standards, green and white, 75 percent 
green $1.20, per dozen. 


PEAS—As the season is drawing to an 
end, the supply is reported in some quar- 
ters as larger than expected. There is 
only a moderate buying interest in the 
market and the tone is somewhat unset- 
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tled. For fancy 303s, No. 4 sieve sweet 
peas, f.o.b. Wisconsin, sellers were ask- 
ing $1.35, standard pod runs $1.20 f.o.b., 
Maryland and standard 2 sieve Alaska 
8 oz. 85 cents per dozen, f.o.b. Wisconsin, 
with 303s, standard pod run $1.20 per 
dozen f.o.b. Maryland shipping point. 


SAUERKRAUT—Steady market with 
continued interest featured kraut. For 
straight or assorted cars, sellers were 
offering f.o.b. New York State, 2% fancy 
at $1.30 and 10s at $4.40, per dozen. 


CORN—While there continued to be 
a steady price tone displayed for prac- 
tically all items, the buying has slowed, 
but not to the point where important 
price cutting was shown. Standard 3038s 
were in short supply in the East and 
there was also tightness to other shelf 
sizes, with 10s on that side as well. Fancy 
whole golden f.o.b. Maryland, 303s, were 
quoted at $1.25, extra standards $1.10 
and standards at $1.05, per doz. The 
trade is now watching for acreage prepa- 
rations, with the idea that this will be cut 
and in some instances sharply. This 
would not necessarily be a surprise, in 
view of the 1956 pack and the heavy 
carryover. 


ASPARAGUS—New pack prices out 
of California are due on the market 
shortly. There have been prices named 
on the frozen product. The trade feels 
that the schedules will be in line with 
those of the closing basis of 1956 season. 
Grower prices were reported as lower 
than in 1956, but offsetting this to some 
extent was the higher labor costs. There 
were spot offerings as $3.70 for large, 
or medium and large spears, $3.40 for 
small and $2.35 for cuts and tips basis 
300’s, f.o.b. New Jersey points, all per 
dozen. 


CANNED FISH — Demand remained 
heavy for practically all items, with the 
only important offerings developing in 
tuna. These supplies are sufficient to 
meet trade needs, but as the hot weather 
develops, there is some uncertainty as 
to just how this will work out. In view 
of the shortages existing in salmon, 
shrimp, crabmeat and sardines, the call 
will naturally be forced into tuna and if 
this increases substantially a tighter sup- 
ply position may follow. At the moment, 
as to packer, and label, the general mar- 
ket was quoted at $12.25 to $15.25 per 
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MARKET NEWS 


case for fancy solid pack white meat, 
f.o.b. cannery and light meat from $11.00 
to $13.75 per case. Solid pack white meat 
f.o.b. Northwest average from $13.00 to 
$13.50 per case. 


CANNED FRUITS — Remaining un- 
sold stocks of major packs, especially 
peaches, pears, apricots and RSP cher- 
ries are limited and the market is firm. 
In most of the berry packs the quantities 
available are also light and prices are 
around the best levels of the year. Lead- 
ing brand canners were shipping freely 
against their last quarter quotas, and 
they are not expected to have any worth- 
while stocks unsold by the end of the cur- 
rent marketing season. Currently, this 
is the in-between-season, with buyers not 
showing a willingness to make new com- 
mitments, and most of the large proces- 
sors watching for development as the 
new crops begin to show. There is a ten- 
dency to try and estimate probable pro- 
duction in some areas as the warmer 
weather sets in on the Coast. In the 
Southeast and Mid-west where unusual 
weather was again experienced the trade 
will give close attention to crop reports, 
although it is too early at this time to 
determine just what damage, if any, has 
been done. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Lacks Zip—Spinach Shows Weak- 
ness—Tomatoes And Products No Better— 
Other Weak Sisters Hold The Line—Peas 
And Beans In Strong Position—Fruits Gen- 
erally In Good Position, Shortages In 
Some Items. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., April 19, 1957 


THE SITUATION — Business was 
anything but good this past week with 
little to indicate any immediate change. 
Distributors are complaining about the 
lack of zip to the retail movement of 
canned foods and under conditions of this 
kind they are not inclined to do any for- 
ward buying. The average buyer in Chi- 
cago seems willing to talk, that is about 
most anything except the purchase of 
canned foods. As a result, it’s a very 
slow market with most sales of the piece- 
meal variety. 

In the face of this situation, the gen- 
eral market leans to the sloppy side al- 
though there are a few exceptions. The 
latest evidence of weakness has shown up 
in California spinach which is now going 
into cans. Price cutting is obvious and 
sales now being made here are going at 
prices under original opening quotations. 
Tomatoes and tomato products are doing 
no better and the recent spring meeting 
of the canners in Indiana was not a gala 
affair, there were too many current prob- 
lems to solve. The other weak sisters 
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like kraut, beets and citrus are holding 
the line and that’s about all. Corn prices 
are not moving upward as canners had 
hoped but this may change after May Ist 
which is tax day in Wisconsin. Peas and 
beans continue strong and no doubt will 
for the balance of the season. Some real 
cold weather in the Ozarks has the trade 
a little concerned about supplies from 
that area but it’s still too early to obtain 
any accurate reports. 


CITRUS — This market has again 
maintained current levels for another 
week and canners are hoping the worst 
is over. However, while the average 
buyer here would probably agree that 
grapefruit juice prices are on the bottom, 
he is not so sure about orange and blend 
where he feels further cuts may be in 
the offing. Sales here are nothing more 
than routine but reports from Florida 
indicate total shipments from the state 
were up about 13 percent this past week 
over the previous one. Prices still vary 
but the bottom remains at $1.90 on 46 oz. 
grapefruit juice, $2.20 for blended and 
$2.45 for orange with other quotations 
ranging upward. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — Every seller 
has a different idea of what catsup is 
worth these days and every sale seems 
to be a separate one. Price cutting is 
the order of the day and where it will all 
end is anyone’s guess. Tomato juice is 
not much better and quotations vary con- 
siderably with fancy juice being offered 
here from local sources at anywhere from 
$2.10 to $2.35 for 46 oz. tins with the 
trade trying to buy at all kinds of silly 
prices. It’s a tough situation at best. 


TOMATOES—It takes $1.30 to buy a 
dozen cans of standard tomatoes in 303 
cans and the canners with goods still to 
sell really mean it. However, other sizes 
and grades are not doing nearly as well 
and here again prices vary to a consider- 
able degree. Standard ones can be bought 
at 97% cents with 2's at $2.05 and tens 
at $6.75. While these prices do not rep- 
resent every canner’s thinking, they do 
indicate what merchandise is selling for 
at present. Extra standards are quoted 
at $1.35 to $1.40 for 303s with 2%s at 
$2.20 and tens at $7.00 to $7.25. 


CORN — Standard corn seems to be 
cleaning up very nicely and prices are 
moving to higher levels with at least one 
major factor now holding at $1.10 for 
303s. Tens are also in pretty good shape 
from a supply standpoint and prices on 
fancy appear firm at present levels. 
Quotations range from $8.25 to $8.75. 
Once tax day is past in Wisconsin, it 
looks like $8.50 will be the bottom. Actu- 
ally, the real surplus in corn appears to 
be in 308 tins of fancy grade which cur- 
rently is selling at $1.20 but should go 
to $1.25 after May Ist. 


KRAUT—Local canners are having a 
battle trying to maintain prices and to- 
day’s market is unsteady at $1.05 to 
$1.10 on fancy 303s, $1.45 to $1.50 on 


2's and $4.95 to $5.15 for tens. Those 
canners without a steady following are 
cutting prices under the above quota- 
tions in an effort to arouse some interest 
but price cutting is not going to develop 
much business at this stage of the game. 
A heavy crop of cabbage last fall has 
produced supplies which may be more 
than enough. 


BEANS—Standard and extra stand- 


ard cut beans are being offered in smaller - 


quantities and from fewer sources all the 
time. Standards are holding at $1.20 for 
303s and $6.75 for tens while extra stand- 
ards are up to $1.35 and $7.50 with the 
latter item in very short supply. Wax 
bean offerings consist entirely of odds 
and ends. 


SPINACH—The new pack of spinach 
now under way in California opened at 
$1.15 for 303s, $1.60 for 2%s and $4.75 
for tens but these quotations have been 
under pressure selling ever since the pack 
began. It’s now possible here to buy on 
the basis of $4.25 for tens although not 
all factors are at this level. Under con- 
ditions of this kind, buying will be hand 
to mouth until some semblance of order 
is restored. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—There has 
been very little excitement to report from 
California and Northwest fruit areas. 
Sales are being made here right along 
in no more than a routine manner and 
most of them are instructions against 
earlier commitments. Buyers here are 
looking for Cling peaches in all sizes but 
they are not having much luck in find- 
ing what they need. Independent canners 
are very well sold and anything resem- 
bling full assortments will have to wait 
until another pack is ready. Apricots and 
sweet cherries in tens are also in de- 
mand but, as in the case of Clings, little 
or nothing is offered. The looked for price 
increase on cocktail has not yet made an 
appearance but sales and shipments of 
this item continue good at present. The 
one weakness seems to be the one that 
has developed in the case of Bartlett 
pears. Choice grade in particular has 
born the brunt of price shading and 2%s 
are now coming in here on the basis 
of $3.40 with tens at $12.50. To further 
complicate the situation, there has been 
some even deeper cuts on small and less 
desirable counts. However, from an over- 
all view, the fruit market is in good 
position. 


Canadian Fish Imports—The Canadian 
Canned Fish and Shellfish and Can- 
nery Inspection Regulations have been 
amended in a number of respects, one 
of which provides “No person shall im- 
port or attempt to import any canned fish 
or shellfish unless all marks on the cans 
which identify the canner, the date of 
packing and the coding of. the lot, are 
clearly stamped or stenciled on both ends 
of the cases or containers in which such 
cans are shipped.” 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Asparagus, Spinach Operations Approaching 

Peak—Packs Promise To Be Lighter—Deals 

In Heavy Supply Items — Peas Moving — 

Smaller Tomato Acreage—Good Movement 
Of Fruits—Salmon Demand Slackens. 


By “Berkeley”. 


Berkeley, Calif., April 19, 1957 


THE SITUATION—The new canning 
season is now well under way in Cali- 
fornia, with operations on asparagus and 
spinach rapidly approaching peak pro- 
portions. Shipments continue quite satis- 
factory on almost all lines but there are 
indications that there will be some size- 
able carryovers on quite a few items in 
both fruits and vegetables. Few price 
changes have been made of late but re- 
ports are general of special deals and 
allowances on some of the items in heavy 
supply. Danger of damage by frost is 
reaching the vanishing point and it will 
not be long before crop estimates will be 
making an appearance. Light showers 
blanketed Northern and Central Cali- 
fornia the middle of the month, but in 
no section of the State is rainfall up to 
normal. In much of the State precipita- 
tion for the season is but about one-half 
that usually expected. Somewhat smaller 
crops than last year seem in the offing, 
but prices on some of these promise to be 
lower. 


DRY BEANS—Stocks of dry beans in 
California warehouses the first of April 
were somewhat less than recorded a year 
ago, but the index number of prices is 
but 180.2, compared with 184.5 a year 
earlier. Small Whites and Baby Limas 
have enjoyed a good call from the can- 
ning trade which has paid up to $5.50 for 
Baby Limas and $8.25 for Small Whites. 
Stocks of Small Whites still in first hands 
are well below the holdings of a year 
ago. 


SPIN ACH—The canning of spinach is 
well under way, with indications of a 
smaller pack than was made last year. 
Weather conditions have not favored the 
crop and yields generally are below nor- 
mal. The heavy carryover from last year 
has brought about a revision of price 
lists and some fancy No. 2% spinach has 
been moved out at $1.45, against a price 
of $1.60 only a few weeks ago. Some 
featured brands, however have been mov- 
ing at around $2.00 for this item. Fur- 
ther revisions of price lists are promised 
for the near future, with these slated for 
the up side. 


ASPARAGUS — Fewer canners will 
handle asparagus this year than last, 
the newcomers in the industry last year 
having found the going rather rough. 
A heavy pack was made, with the result 
that the carryover has proved a large 
one. Growers have increased their acre- 
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age and have been encouraged this year 
to ship as much of their product to the 
fresh markets as possible. Last year 
growers received about 11 cents a pound 
for green asparagus and 10% cents for 
the white item, but this year canners 
have scaled these down to 9 cents and 8 
cents, respectively. But canners suggest 
that these lower prices cannot be re- 
flected in full in their lists since other 
costs have gone up. The opening lists 
on canned asparagus are expected to be 
quite close to today’s spot lists, but well 
below the lists that prevailed until a 
few weeks ago. 


PEAS—Peas of Far Western pack are 
moving well, with every indictaion of a 
close cleanup. Requests for certain items 
in the list are coming from distributors 
not often served by canners in this ter- 
ritory. 


TOMATOES—Planting of tomatoes is 
getting underway in some of the early 
districts, but there are indications that 
a smaller acreage will be planted this 
year than last. Some important canning 
interests have signed contracts at $22.50 
in districts which produce the finest qual- 
ity for processing, but in other districts 
$20.00 a ton promises to be the price this 
year. Growers have improved their tech- 
niques and yields of 20 or more tons to 
the acre are common. Canners are plan- 
ning to hold down on packs of the items 
which they now have substantial stocks 
unsold. Tomato juice is an item on which 
a substantial carry-over is in sight. This 
is freely offered at $1.10 for No. 2s and 
$2.35 for 26 oz., but there are also many 
deals involving cases free, so that prices 
are really lower than’ lists indicate. 


APRICOTS—There has been quite a 
good movement of canned apricots in 
recent weeks, and while unsold stocks -are 
still a little on the heavy side, prices are 
being fairly well maintained. This is 
especially true of fancy grade, sales of 
halves being reported at $3.75 for No. 
2%s and at $12.75 for No. 10’s. Stand- 
ards seem plentiful at around $2.85 for 
No. 2%s and at $10.00 for No. 10s. 


COCKTAIL—Fruit cocktail has moved 
off so well that another advance is pre- 
dicted. A few months ago prices were 
lowered for a limited time and at the 
end of this period were advanced slightly. 
Sales have been quite satisfactory but 
many in the trade have expressed the 
opinion that prices are still too close to 
actual cost and a further advance is pre- 
dicted. 


SALMON—The rather slow movement 
of some items in the canned salmon list 
is proving a surprise to many in the trade 
and is causing some to express the opin- 
ion that promotional work may be in 


_ order to move packs. From Seattle comes 


word that pink salmon has moved quite 
well and that little will be carried over 
into the new season. Medium red and 
chum salmon is in larger supply, but the 
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demand has slacked off as Easter nears. 
Sales of Pink talls are reported at $23.00, 
Medium Red talls at $29.00 and Chum 
talls at $20.00, with Puget Sound Sock- 
eye halves at $23.00. 


1956 FROZEN FOOD PACK 


The frozen food industry’s pack of 
fruits and vegetables for 1956 totaled 
22.2 billion pounds, and all-time rec- 
ord and 24 percent higher than the 
record total for 1955, according to the 
final pack report released by the Na- 
tional Association of Frozen Food Pack- 
ers. This does not include the year’s rec- 
ord pack of frozen concentrated juices. 

The vegetable pack, at 1.5. billion 
pounds, was 34 percent higher than 
1955’s record production; the fruit pack, 
at 694 million pounds, also was a new 
record but only 5 percent above the year 
before. 

The chief vegetable item, frozen green 
peas, accounted for 360 million pounds, 
nearly 56 percent greater than 1955’s 
record. Next in line were the frozen po- 
tato products at 189 million pounds, 85 
percent of which were french fried. In 
order of rank, the other leading vege- 
tables were green and wax beans, 138 
million pounds; broccoli, 118 million; cut 
corn, 118 million; spinach, 104 million; 
fordhook lima beans, 75 million; baby 
limas, 68 million. 

Frozen fruit production was dominated 
by the record 312 million pound pack of 
strawberries, 15 percent over 1955. Next 
in line were R.S.P. cherries, 88 million 
pounds; apples, 87 million; and peaches, 
45 million. All fruit and vegetable 
weights are recorded on a ready-to-eat 
basis. 

Most significant change shown by the 
report is the 50 percent increase in vege- 
tables packed for institutional and bulk 
users. This is surprising in view of some 
recent predictions of a drop in the use 
of frozen vegetables by food service or- 
ganizations. 


FROZEN FRUIT AND 
BERRY PACKS 


Compiled by National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers 


Product 1955 1956 
Pounds: 


Fruits 

Apples & Applesauce 
Apricots 

Cherries, Red Tart 
Cherries, Sweet .... 
Grapes & Pulp 
Peaches 

Berries 
Blackberries 
Blueberries 
Boysenberries 
Currants .... 
Gooseberries .. 
Loganberries . 
Raspberries, Black 
Raspberries, Red 
Strawberries 


45,480,724 
3,990,670 


12,844,685 
19,638,473 
18,140,148 


2,532,596 


16,588,588 
21,019,878 
16,568,221 
1,951,160 
291,220 
1,416,250 
7,751,400 
9,183,814 
312,292,684 
60,341,444 
694,326,525 


842,448 
1,890,523 
8,253,342 

25,729,869 
272,969,857 
26,209,284 
659,786,969 


Note: Summarized pack totals do not include 
frozen single-strength citrus juices and purces nor 
frozen concentrated citrus juices. 
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: 
12,257,312 4,594,166 | 
2,824,200 5,234,798 
Mise. Fruits & Berries.... 
‘a 


FROZEN VEGETABLE PACKS 


Compiled by National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers 


Product 1955 1956 
Pounds Pounds 
28,669,350 37,674,003 
Beans, Green & Wax...... 120,967,518 137,743,999 
96,239,565 118,286,857 
Brussels Sprouts . 23,142,209 43,988,962 
Carrots 34,388,613 51,010,131 
Cauliflower 40,085,566 47,159,085 
Corn, Cut ...... oe 70,041,415 118,153,015 
Corn-On-Cob 6,932,348 20,422,367 
Kale 5,621,758 4,041,119 
Lima Beans, Baby.......... 58,231,747 75,560,163 
Lima Beans, Fordhook.. 59,465,378 67,977,799 
Mixed Vegetables .......... 30,661,707 42,081,625 
Okra 13,647,103 13,083,980 
Peas, Blackeye 10,226,827 6,737,375 
Peas, Green. ........ 231,216,310 359,660,749 


Peas & Carrots..... 13,890,283 24,139,182 
Potato Products ............ 128,889,620 189,685,136 
Pumpkin & Squash........ 17,862,744 24,158,192 
Rhubarb 5,572,834 7,447,853 
Spinach « 110,347,171 104,510,903 
7,218,680 12,421,269 
Turnip Greens .............. 9,494,661 10,345,130 
Mise. Vegetables ............ 16,881,855 16,749,262 

1,139,695,262 1,533,038,156 


Note: Totals for individual frozen vegetables in- 
clude the volume used as components for the pro- 
duction of such products as Peas & Carrots, Succo- 
tash, and Mixed Vegetables. 


Blueberry acreage in New Jersey has 
nearly quadrupled in the last 12 years, 
a recently completed survey of the in- 
dustry reveals. The study was made by 
the New Jersey Crop Reporting Service, 
a cooperative agency of the New Jersey 
and United States Departments of Agri- 
culture. 


According to Gordon G. Butler, agri- 
cultural statistician, the blueberry indus- 
try now ranks close to apples and peaches 
in value as one of the three most import- 
and fruit enterprises in the State. 


A total of 6,266 acres of blueberries 
was grown in New Jersey in 1956. In 
1944, the year the last survey was made, 
only 1,694 acres were grown. During the 
same 12-year period, the number of 
growers has increased more than three 
times—from 166 to 545. 


VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING 
AS OF APRIL 1, 1957 
(Continued from Page 9) 


SNAP BEAN ACREAGE 


Average 1956 pective % of 
State 1946-55 1957 1956 
Acres Acres Acres 
2,720 2,000 2,300 115 
New York ...... 28,040 34,200 36,500 107 
Pennsylvania 4,930 5,500 5,600 102 
Michigan ....... 7,060 7,200 6,300 87 
Wisconsin 12,970 18,000 20,000 115 
Missouri .. me 
Delaware .... 2,150 3,400 3,100 «91 
Maryland ... 11,080 10,900 11,400 105 
Virginia ........ 3,880 3,500 5,100 146 
North Carolina. 2,080 2,400 2,400 100 
South Carolina......... 1,370 900 900 100 
Georgia ............ om 
Florida ........ 9,970 7,700 9,000 117 
Tennessee .. 5,330 4,200 4,200 100 
Arkansas .... 6,550 3,300 3,500 106 
Louisiana ... 1,120 660 650 98 
Oklahoma .. 3,470 2,600 3,000 115 
Texas oc... 7,160 9,000 9,000 100 
Colorado 1,460 1,500 1,300 87 
520 500 500) «100 
Washingto 2,380 2,20 1,900 86 
Oregon. ........ 7,060 10,700 10,700 100 
2,120 3,000 3,000 100 
Other States* .......... 6,940 6,790 8,630 127 
U. S. Total «- 131,480 140,150 149,680 107 
For freezing ............ 34,6807 33,620 34,550 103 


For canning and 


other processing... 116,5607 106,530 115,130 108 


* Alabama, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, Nebraska, Miss.. New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, Vermont, 
and Wyoming. 

2-year average—1954-55. 


CABBAGE FOR SAUERKRAUT 


The acreage of cabbage to be con- 
tracted for kraut in 1957 is expected to 
be about 11 percent less than last year 
and 4 percent below average, according 
to the USDA Crop Reporting Board. 
This year’s prospective acreage is 8,900 
acres compared with 10,030 acres planted 
last year and the average of 9,340 acres. 
Sharp cuts in Ohio and Wisconsin 
account for most of the change in acre- 
age this year. These estimates include 
acreage grown by packers as well as 
acreage contracted with growers on 
either an acreage or a tonnage basis. 


At this time, information is not avail- 
able regarding the tonnage that kraut 
packers intend to purchase on the open 


market in 1957. Last year, the equiva- 
lent open market acreage represented 
about 41 percent of the total planted 
acreage. For the preceding 10-year 
period, it averaged around 46 percent of 
the total. 


SWEET CORN FOR PROCESSING 


The acreage of sweet corn to be planted 
for processing in 1957 is expected to be 
about 3 percent less than in 1956, accord- 
ing to the USDA Crop Reporting Board. 
1957 planted acreage, based on proces- 
sors’ intentions, is estimated at 461,800 
acres compared with 474,380 acres 
planted last year and the average of 
483,570 acres. 

Abandonment of planted acreage aver- 
aged about 6 percent during the past 10 
years. If this loss is assumed for 1957, 
about 434,100 acres would be harvested. 
This compares with 444,730 acres har- 
vested in 1956 and the 10-year average of 
453,510 acres. 

Of the 461,800 acres expected to be 
planted for processing this year, 398,000 
acres is indicated for canning. This is a 
reduction of 3 percent from the acreage 
planted for canning last year. This year’s 
acreage for freezing, at an indicated 63,- 
500 acres, is down 2 percent from 1956. 


SWEET CORN ACREAGE 


Average Revised Pros- 
State 1946-55 1956 pective % of 
1957 1956 
Acres Acres Acres 

9,290 5,500 1,600 84 
New Hampshire .... 460 430 400 98 
820 600 700 117 
New York ....... 26,120 21,800 21,000. 96 
Pennsylvania 12,260 14,000 13,000 93 
15,490 7,800 7.100 91 
Indiana 30,980 17,200 16,300 
Illinois 66,410 64,000 62,700 98 
Wisconsin .. 104,740 117,500 119,000 101 
Minnesota .. 86,720 102,400 102,000 100 
30,850 22,500 21,800 97 
Delaware . 4,670 6,000 4,900 82 
Maryland 36,510 31,700 27,200 86 
Idaho _....... 9,870 9,600 9,900 103 
a 5,680 5,000 5,300 106 
Washington 13,980 15,100 15,800 105 
Oregon 13,180 17,500 15,700 90 
Other States* 15,540 15,750 14,400. 91 
U. S. Total.. . 483,570 474,380 461,800 97 
For freezing ............ 64,8207 64,610 63,500 98 


For canning and 

other processing... 408,6007 409,770 
* Arkansas, California, Colorado, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
and Wyoming. 


398,300 97 


Phone 2621 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300, 
Colossal 3.45-3.65 
3.40-3.60 
Large 3.30-3.55 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal........ 2.90-3.10 
Mammoth & Large.............. 2.90-3.10 
N. J. Fey., All Gr. No. 300 
Colossal 3.90-4.10 
Large 3.70-3.80 
Cut—Tips 2.35 
Mid-W., Fey., “AI Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz. 1.65 
No. 1 Pic 1.85 
No. 300 2.30 
BEANS, SrrincLess, GrEEN 
MARYLAND 
0-1.75 
No. 10° 10.00 
Gr., No 0-1.55 
9.00 
7.00-7.25 
No. 10 6.25 
Ex. Std., Wak, Mos 1.45 
New York & Pa. 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303........ 2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
No. 25-9.00 
Ex. Cut, No. 308............ "40-1.55 
10 8.00-8.50 
Std, Cut, No. 303 1.20 
6.50-6.75 
No. 10 
Wax, Fcy., Wh. 3 sv., No. aie 30 
No. 10 1.75 
. 10 00 
60 
No. 60 
Std., Cut, 1.25 
No. 10 7.50 
FLorIDA 
Fey., Cut, No. 1.50 
No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
~~ No. 303 1.15 
6.50 
Mip-WEstT 
Gr., Fey., No. 303........2.00-2.75 
50-12.50 
Fey., Cut, No, 303.. ooo 65 
No. 8.50 
7.50-8.00 
6.75-7.00 
1.75 
10.00 
1.55 
9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 
OZARKS 
No. 10 6.50 
N.W. & CAL. BLUE LAKES 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308............ oo 
No. 10 
3 sv., No. 303 — 
o, 10 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 3038...........00 — 


No. 10 — 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 
No. 10 
Small, q 
No. 
No. 10 
Mip-WEsT 
Gr., No. 303... 


Small, 


25-2, 


10.25-10.75 


BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 

No. -95-1.00 
Fey., Sliced, No. 1.00-1.10 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., No. 8 02...... -80 

No. 303 1.15 

No. 10 5.75 
Diced, No. 303 .85 

No. 10 3.50 

CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 303............ 1.25 

No. 10 6.50 
Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 

No. io” 5.50 

CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 

No. 8.25-9.00 

No 10 00 

7.00 
Fey., No. 308.......... 1.50-1.60 

No. 8.50-9.50 
Ex. Std., 1.40 
MipweEst 
W.K., Gold., Fey., No. 3038....1.20-1.30 

~25-8.75 
1.10-1.20 

No. 8.00-8.25 

C.S., Fey., Gold., No. 303......1.20-1.30 

0 8.00-8.50 

Ex Sta 1.10-1.15 
0 -25-8.00 

-05-1.10 

50-7.00 


W.K,. & C.S. Gent. 


No. 8.25 
Std., 303 
No. 10 7.50 
PEAS 
East ALASKAS 
1 sv., No. 303 2.70 
2 sv., 8 oz 1.40 
2 sv., No. 303 2.25 
2 sv., No. 10 12.40 
3 sv., No. 303 1.75 
3 sv., No. 10 9.85 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303... ensoronconenials 1.80 
3 sv., No. 303 1.55-1.60 
4 sv., No. 303 1.3 
1.35-1.40 
4 sv ‘1 No. 3 
No. 10 8.00 
1.20 
East SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 303........ 1.55-1.65 
Ex. Std. 1.35-1.50 
1.20-1.30 


MipweEst ALASKAS 
Fey., 1 sv., 


1 sv., No. 
1 sv., No. 
2 sv., No. 
2 sv., No. 10 — 
3 sv., No. 303 1.75 
3 sv., No. 10 9.50 
3 sv., No. 303 1.60 
3 sv., No. 10 we 
1 45 
4 sv., No. 10 9.00 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz -90 
3 sv., No. 303 1.40 
4 sv., No. 303 1.30 
4 sv., No. 10 —— 
Mipwest SWEETS 
No. 10 — 
Fey., 4 8V., No. manne’ 50 
No. 10 9.25 
No. 9.50-9.75 
Ex. Std. 1.40 
4 sv., No. 10 
1.40 
1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%..........1. 46-1. 50 
No. 10 00 
East, Fey., No. 1, 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 


CANNED FOOD PRICES—. 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..........1.05-1.10 
No. 10 5.00-5.15 
1.30-1.40 
4.40-4.50 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 1.35 
0. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 6.50 
o. 2% 1.70 
10 5.50 
Calif., 1.12% 
No. 2% 1.45 
No. 10 4.50 
TOMATOES 
Tri-STATES 
Ex, Std., 1.35-1.50 
2.15-2.40 
7.3 0 
0 


No. 6.75-7.00 
Fia., sta, 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mid-West, Fcy., No. 1.......... 1,20-1.25 
No. 30 


No 
No. 
Std., J 
No. Bi 
No. 
No. -75 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 1.75 
No. 2% 2.45 
No. 10 9.25 
Ex. Std., 1.40-1. 
No. 
No. 10 775 
Std., No. 303 1.25 
No. 1.75-1.85 
No. 6.75 
‘sii, No. 1.30-1. ry 
TOMATO CATSUP 
1.80-1.90 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
11.00-11.75 
Fast. 12.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 02. .00-7.20 
No. 10 (per BOE.) 11.75-12.75 


TOMATO PUREE 


Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 3038..1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
Fey., 1.045, 
No. 1.70-1.75 
No. 5 7.00 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 1 8.00-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 8.00 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
1.45-1.55 
9.00-9.25 
APPLES (East) 
APRICOTS 
12.75 
No" 21% 3.15 
11.25-11.40 
Std., No. 2% 
10.00-10.20 


No. 
Fey., Peeled, No. 
No. 2.75 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 


No. 303 (nom.) rr 50 
5.00 
R.A., Fey., No. 25 
No. 10 50 
No. 13.95-14.25 
2.1214-2.171% 
No. 2% 3.25-3.35 
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No. 10 12.00-12.50 
Choice, No. 303 2.00-2.10 
o. 3.10-3.25 
11.45-11.95 
PEACHES 
Calif, Cling Fey., 
No. 2% 3.00-3.05 
No. 10 9.85-10.00 
Std., No. 303 —- 
2, 574-2. 621% 
No. 10 9.15-9.50 
Elberta, Fey., No. 3.20-3.30 
10 12.25 
Cian, No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.20 
PEARS 
Fey., No. 303 2.50 
00 
Choice, Ne. 303 
o. 2% 
o. 10 
Std., No. 303 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.00 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
Choice, Sl., No. 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2... 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
N.W., Fey., No. 1.5744: 
No. 2% 2.30, 
No. 10 7.15. 
Choice, No. 808 1.40 
0. 2% 1.85 | 
No. 10 6.25 ; 
JUICES 
PPLE 
Midwest, 1 Gt. Gl. 00 
46 oz. tin 2.50-2.75 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 97% 
46 oz. 2.20 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No, 2 
46 oz. 1.90 
ORANGE 
a., No. 2 1.07% 
46 oz. 2.45 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No, 1.17% 
46 oz. 2.45 
TOMATO 
East, Fey., No. 1.2714-1.30 
2.35-2.50 
5.00-5.50 
MidWest, Fey., No. 2......1.20-1. ry % 
46 2.35 
No. 10 5.30-5.40 
Calif., Fey., No. 2 1.10 
46 oz. 2.35 
No. 10 4.60-4.75 
FISH 
SALMON—PeErR CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T.......... 33.00-34.00 
21.00-23.00 
4's 16.00-16.50 
P.S. Sockeye, 23.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 23.00 
13.50 
Chae. TH 20.00 
y's 12.00 
SARDINES—Per CASE 
om We. 9.00 
Oil Keyices 7.50-8.00 
SHRIMP—Reg. Pack 5 oz. 
Jumbo 5.75 
Large 5.25 
Medium 4.75-4.90 
Small 4,254.45 
Tiny 4.15 
Broken 3.75 
TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 12.50-15.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 11.00-13.75 
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